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FOAM AND SPRAY 
By Jeffry Grant 



-Awarded Palette and Chisel Club Medal 



Palette and Chisel Club Exhibition 



By GORDON SAINT CLAIR 



CHICAGO artists are fond of disguises. 
They meet in one place and call them- 
selves the "Amalgamated" or the 
"Orthodoxes" and are highly polite and re- 
spectable if not completely amicable. They con- 
gregate in another quarter and magically be- 
come the "Bohemians." But they cannot fool 
us. The names and the faces and the works 
are quite the same. 

This is designed to lead you into reading 
a review of pictures by the Bohemians ; the 
Palette and Chisel Club is our only outpost of 
that storied land of abandon which many 
argue is only a fable after all. And in fact 
it may be nothing more than a mask, for here 
in the well-regulated, almost pious-looking 
club rooms we find the works of such steady 
men as Hennings, Engle, Krafft, Janssen, 
Irvine, Grant and others who, the world 



knows, pay their rent and have their hair cut 
just as tidily as insurance men or any other 
nice persons. So, alas for Bohemia, and 
hurray for good sense ! 

And now for the pictures. There were no 
mad surprises and no reeling radicals present 
in the show that opened the season of 19 17, 
but fortunately there were no cruel disap- 
pointments. The exhibition showed another 
step in the marked advance for which this 
club is known, and every effort was surely 
sincere. 

"Autumn Afternoon," "Cloud Shadows,"" 
and "The Ghost Dance" were offerings by 
John H. Carlsen. This artist has been known 
for cool harmonies and decided leaning to- 
ward decorative arrangements in his land- 
scape. In The Ghost Dance decorative trees 
to right and left in the foreground frame a 
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THE HICKORY LOT 
By Harry Engle 



-Awarded the Municipal Art League Prize 



middle distance in which moonlight wraiths 
are whirling. The canvas is of much merit. 
In the Autumn picture Carlsen gives us a 
warmer melody than has been his wont, and 
his cloud canvas is soft and pleasing. 

Harry L. Engle, of growing reputation as a 
painter of down east landscape, won the Mu- 
nicipal Art League prize of one hundred dol- 
lars with his "Hickory Lot." Club opinion is 
united in thinking the prize well placed, as 
this work is one of distinction both in sub- 
ject and execution. The rustic title does not 
even hint at the purple mists and the golden 
gleam of autumn leaves that make this paint- 
ing universal in its appeal. "Breezy Morn- 
ing"' is a smaller canvas, clean in color and 
vivacious. The photograph of the prize pic- 
ture will show the reader how strong is 
Engle's constructive sense. 



A novel subject, "Morning Prayer," by Au- 
gust Pall, was generally commended. Group- 
ing Jewish devotees in a synagogue, engaged 
in worship, is a problem complex enough to 
daunt a man without great zeal for the 
"human" angle in pictures. Mr. Pall han- 
dled the subject well and gave a decorative 
suggestion to the composition which added 
force. His "Dolly" and self portrait, though 
less ambitious, were excellent examples, and 
these three have given their author, a new- 
comer, a high place. 

Alfred Janssen, Martin Hennings, Karl 
Ouren, all three grappled successfully with 
winter scenes, so it may be interesting to con- 
sider them together. Janssen indubitably sees 
the winter wood with the poetic eye of the 
contemplative Scandinavian, Ouren paints the 
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American snow which has a hard- 
er edge, freezes tighter, apparently, 
and his works remind one of the 
rather numerous groups of Ameri- 
cans who have choosen similar 
themes, while Hennings' "Chilly 
day in the Alps" has illustrative 
quality. The last named achieves 
greyness without bleakness or mel- 
ancholy. He likes grey skies. 
Ouren has good technical equip- 
ment, excellent color and light, and 
if he can persuade himself to be 
more heretical in choice of subject, 
will add greatly to the interest of 
his productions. His scene in 
Humboldt park has qualities that 
made it one of the finest things in 
the show. The composition is 
marred by a stark wooden post in 
the foreground, but perhaps the 
park commissioners are to blame 
for this. In spite of this obvious 
defect the picture remains a thing 
of delight. 

Henning's "Twilight at Wassor- 
burg" and "Camp Site" showed the 
artist's power of being colorful in 
a low key. They are tastefully and 
reposefully designed. 

Adventuring into marine paint- 
ing is not entirely a departure for 
Jeffery Grant, though we have 
known him chiefly for winter land- 
scapes. This sturdy painter grew 
up in Scotland breathing salt air 
and has a love for the sea that will 
make his marines a success. This 
is evidenced by the Club's gold 
medal being tendered him this year 
for his "Foam and Spray," the 
first canvas of this nature he has 
displayed in their rooms. Grant's 
depth and sincerity, his determina- 
tion to draw his inspiration from 
the pure fountain of Nature 
are gradually making themselves 
felt and this artist has a sound fu- 
ture in American realistic painting. 

"On the Giodecca" and "Ve- 




JUANITA 

By Ernest P. Thurn 




ICE BOUND 
By Karl Ouren 
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MORNING PRAYER 
By Augustine G. Pall 




THE NEW STITCH 
By Albert H. Ullrich 



rena'' were shown by George Sei- 
deneck, an artist technically facile 
and fertile in silvery greens and 
blues. Seideneck was a fortunate 
exhibitor in Munich, where he had 
his training. Still more fortu- 
nately he painted most of his pic- 
tures in Italy, so he can now carry 
them back and forth from the loop 
without being suspected of plotting. 

Carl KrafTt exhibited three char- 
acteristic examples, one of which, 
the "Swimming Hole/' has been re- 
produced in these pages. "In the 
Garden of Dreams'' and "Evening 
Clouds'' excelled in that fine pat- 
tern that KrafTt manages so well. 
Incidentally this artist has been so 
perturbed by the world's over- 
whelming interest in war that he 
has announced his intention of for- 
saking his brushes until the present 
unhappy conditions have ceased. 

"Season of Mists" and "Beaver 
Brook" are titles of Wilson Ir- 
vine's showing. A simple subject 
illumined by a delicate, exquisite 
touch, a harmonious natural ar- 
rangement and a love for alluring 
distances are among the more 
tangible qualities that mark Ir- 
vine's essays, but these phrases fail 
in describing the indescribable — 
the charm that cannot be cata- 
logued. 

Perhaps it was modesty that 
caused President Walter Ufer to 
represent himself in this show with 
a decidedly humble example. 
Known for his faithful depictions 
of Indians, Ufer favored his club 
with a landscape of no great dis- 
tinction. And as if in the utmost 
self-abnegation the chief executive 
rimmed this work with the most 
wearying rococo frame that ever 
saluted human eye. (If this be 
treason we will hear from the 
president when he returns.) 

Fresh and delicate in color 
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scheme and frankly natural in the 
posing of the figure, "The New 
Stitch," by A.'H. Ullrich, which is 
reproduced here, was considered 
one of the best creations to the 
credit of this artist. Lavenders 
dominated the plan and the soft 
brilliant green tie gave the neces- 
sary contrasting note. Though light 
was not made the main feature in 
this , picture, the light is distinctly 
felt and contributes an out-of-door 
airiness which is delightful. 

Lars Haukaness' "Field of Oats" 
and N. P. Neilson's "Early Morn- 
ing" were convincing and interest- 
ing examples of actual representa- 
tion. 

Emil Thulin's "Joys of Summer" 
came near being joyful in academic 
fashion. It seemed a trifle pre- 
meditated and verged on J:he arti- 
ficial. Possibly this was due to a 
slight crossing of actual depicting 
with conventional representation, 
so that one hardly felt sure which 
way the painter wished to go. 
Judging from the beautiful land- 
scape which this young artist showed last year 
he will do better to take his motif direct from 
nature and shun the romantic composition, at 
least for a time. The painting had many fine 
qualities in color and decorative patterning. 

An unusual note was found in Ernest 
Thurn's "Juanita," a study of a mulatto girl 
posed against a purple drapery. 

Rudolph Weisenborn's "Gardener" made a 
laudable effort to be out of the ordinary, and 
in some measure succeeded. 

George H. Evans' "At the Desk" showed 
good technical handling of a theme not fresh 
enough to excite a hardened picture enthusi- 
ast. 

Edward Holslag contributed "Point Lobus, 
California," and "A California Landscape" ; 
Oscar B. Erickson, "The Sunburst" and "The 
Edge of the Marsh": Maurice Greenberg, 
"The Fortune Teller"; Fred Larson, "Late 
Afternoon"; R. E. Power, "A Lazy Sort of 




CLOUD SHADOWS 
By J. H. C arisen 



Day"' and "Fringe of Trees" ; Torey Ross, 
"Summer Clouds"; Glen C. ShefTer, "Nellie's 
Letter" and "Lenore" ; J. C. Shepherd, "Mov- 
ing Day" ; J. A. Spelman, "Moonlight on Lake 
Superior," "Below the Falls, Pigeon River." 

The department of sculpture relied on 
David Hunter, a member from the club's 
birth, who displayed two portrait heads in re- 
lief and casts of a relief portrait of Wood- 
row Wilson. 

Now, if you find nothing startling or shock- 
ing in the titles or attempted descriptions 
above, remember it is because our Bohemia 
isn't at all wild. If you divide art opinion 
between those who believe in honest repre- 
sentation and those who hold to interesting 
misrepresentation, then the Palette and Chisel 
Club stands under the first head, that is with 
a very few exceptions. There are a few mem- 
bers who believe that objective representation 
has nothing to do with art either way, but 
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ON THE GIODECCA 
By George Seideneck 



their works did not appear in this show. 

Measuring the club's growth from its be- 
ginning with a group of newspaper and com- 
mercial artists to its present status as a force 
in all branches of art and judging by the latest 
exhibition this society has the most hopeful 
outlook for a future of worthy achievement. 

By many of those who keep in touch with 
the art activities of 
the city the Pal- 
ette and Chisel 
Club is considered 
to be the most rep- 
reseritat i v e C h i- 
cago organization. 
It encourages a 
lively, cordial and 
informal spirit of 
brotherly relation- 
ship if not always 
love, and its exhi- 
bitions often strike 
a fresher, clearer 
note than do the 
more formal af- 
fairs of the exhibi- 
tion season. 

It might be re- 
garded as having By E. Martin Hennings 



something of a past as well 
as prospects of a future 
since a considerable num- 
ber of its early members 
are numbered among the 
prominent or famous men 
of the day. It is in the 
familiar meetings and dis- 
cussions of such gatherings 
of young artists that many 
of the great theories and 
schools of the past have 
been evolved and many 
famous schools had their 
beginning. So far the 
originality and independ- 
ence of the individuals 
comprising the Palette and 
Chisel Club, however, has 
prevented the rise of such 
a thing as a set school of 
expression. Perhaps we can do no better than 
hope to see this spirit of independence main- 
tained for all time even though it may now 
and then lead to discussions that wax warm. 
Warmth is sometimes a necessary factor of 
growth and development, and discussions only 
means by which exponents of various theories 
can hope to reach an understanding. 




TWILIGHT AT WASSORBURG 



